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Sonata, opus 27, No. 2. Beethoven. 

I promised you last night, if you would play 
for me the Sonata which you will call the “Mfoon- 
light,” although every accent from your flexible 
fingers gives the lie to the title, that I would tell 
you a story of music and of myself. You made 
a very pretty little speech about all I must have 
known and heard in my life, but I know very 
well what you really wish. You think that some- 
where in my past, music and love are buried to- 
gether, for you have said that they come only as 
ghosts tohaunt me. And you are piqued be- 
cause I will not tell you why I so unwillingly 
play on my violin. But, my lady, those fingers 
of yours so skilful on the piano keys would make 
sad work with this same violin, and I fear me its 
owner like it, yields only to a Master. But you 
like modulations, you say, and I can make you 
one “quasi una fantasia” on this same story, and 
on the music you played. I will own to you that 
it recalls to me always my countess; not that she 
played it or loved it,—but it also brings back to 
me a certain night some years ago. 

I had been for many days travelling, and had 
at last reached a little village that seemed pushed 
down from the mainland to the river edge. I 
was not alone :—this was my trouble. All day I 
had been fretting because I was cooped up in a 
stage-coach with others, and yet until this day 
they had been very pleasant companions, but 
suddenly they had grown terrible to me. I had, 
however, held in my discontent, and I doubt if 
any of them guessed my fierce desire to be alone. 
It was no new grief that had suddenly made a 
eharming journey hateful, and good friends tire- 
some. It was a pair of vivid eyes that did it all. 
A girl sitting sewing at a window, as we passed 
through a village in the morning, looked up at 
us. This was all. But they reminded me of 
eyes best forgotten, and stirred up in me a tu- 
mult that I longed to still. thought that I had 
conquered all this idle passion; but at the first 
alarm, Love, like Samson, arose strong from his 
sleep and cast all my poor ropes behind as if they 
were threads. 

But when night came I was freed, and I left 
them all, and in the darkness followed the river 
as it flowed downward to the sea, and to her. 





How long I walked I know not, but at Icngth, 
wearied out, I sat down on a log by the river side. 
It was a lonely, desolate place, the tide was com- 
ing up, the stars shone diinly, the trees moaned 
as a light wind passed through them, the wind 
itself sighed like the ghost of some dead dream. 
Back a little distance stood a house ; I could just 
make out its blurred outline although it was not 
far off. I sat there a long time, I had many 
memories to visit me, many dreams to mock me, 
but I sat quietly and had a full surfeit of all the 
luxury of pain, when suddenly I heard a piano 
lightly touched, and then out of various modula- 
tions stole this Sonata. I cannot tell you who 
played it, nor analyze for you what my mood 
and the witchery of this sad, dreary place had to 
do with my interpretation, but certainly from it 
the very goddess of pain spoke and her message 
wastome. Hereafter this is a picture to me, 
and this scene part of the music. But it was not 
music to me,it was an articulate voice. Sitting mo- 
tionless, suffering from passionate pain, rebelling, 
yet crushed by Fate, watching the river, I rath- 
er felt than heard this cry of a heart, that no 
man should attempt to criticize nor sound. 

And I cannot see how when you hearthis you 
can fancy any “Moonlight” in it. Ican see the 
lonely lake, the rocky shore, the tossing boat, 
but where is the more than Sabbath calm that 
the moon gives even to the streets of a city? 

Ab, no, Luna is a peaceful, happy goddess. 
Long since the name of Endymion ceased to be 
more than a painless memory to her. She glo- 
rifies and soothes the scenes she shines on. No 
abuses does she unveil, but to the meanest ob- 
jects lends a romance and beauty. In music we 
may sing of her in the full golden key of D flat, 
but not in the nervous one of C-sharp minor. 
And if the even, uniform movement of this Ada- 
gio speaks of moonlight to any one, I think it 
brings them a false message. ° 

But as I have said, I never before understood 
it. This dark, mysterious river creeping up to 
me, the dim and shadowy trees, the few stars, 
the wierd wind, this marvellous music, are now 
part of one picture to me. And as over the 
dark, lush water weeds, over the sands, rising, 
receding, yet steadily creeping on, comes the 
river, so also to me comes this Sonata. There 
is the run of water in it, the dullest ear must 
hear that,—the soft rippling opening, coming in 
triplets, the true musical figure of the curve and 
beat of the wave, seems to steal out of the si- 
lence without breaking it. 

Stealing uneasily,steadily,full of pain and longing, 
it hardly needs the minor third in the low passion- 
ate bass to intensify it. It moves into near un- 
quiet harmonies, goes into the dominant seventh, 
and then as we listen and catch the retreat into 
the tonic as it climbs up, we are conscious of a 
voice that sings above the wave yet with it. It 
is so in harmony, so much a part of it, that every 
wave may have carried it up, but our dull ear 
has before only caught the wash of the water be- 
low. As it passes through the sensitive chords 





lying near, each catches the stifled cry and re- 
peats it, until in E minor the sigh becomes a sob. 
Every water-plant, every stone and fallen tree, 
every dead hope and every sad despair, lerd 
changing color as the tide comes on. It intensi- 
fies the cry in F-sharp minor, it floats up hardly 
a tangible thing into high tones, it sinks deep into 
the bass, it repeats its monotonous song in differ- 
ent octaves. There is no sound out of which it 
can create a cry of complaint that escapes it. It 
falls slowly down deep among the bass tones, 
then climbs up to its first form, where we hear 
the same solemn cry of sorrow again. 

The bass repeats the treble as it sinks; it goes 
far beyond the power of analysis. We can only 
lie still and feel,—we can bear no more, when 
the key of D flat breaks in full upon us and deep, 
high tide rests upon the river. The breeze 
blows more freshly, the stars seem brighter, the 
wreck on the shore is covered by the water ; here 
we might fancy a moon, a narrow crescent of 
pale light clasping a dark orb, struggling through 
heavy clouds; the accents are strong, there is life 
in it, wher lingering, alternating the trio sounds; 
the tones cling closely and send fierce vibrations 
through ; it would strangle all hope if it could; 
and when the Allegretto comes back, trying to 
bring some little peace, it but reveals its own un- 
rest, when suddenly it is caught by a fierce wind- 
The tones of C-sharp minor come rolling back, a 
tempest seizes the waves, great sweeps of sound 
run swiftly up and culminate in heavy chords ; 
the invisible shrieks out to us; we need not trem- 
ble nor shrink as it dashes up to the clouded 
skies its triumph and our despair. 


You wonder as you read why I hear this so 
differently from you. Ah, my, child, we cannot 
interpret for each other. The Sphynx of music 
speaks, but to each of us there comes a different 


message. 

‘Two friends who wander by the shore, 
Look not upon the self same seas, 

Hearing two voices in the roar, 
Because of different memories. 

For him whose love the sea has drowned, 
It moans the music of his wrong ; 

For him whose life with love is crowned, 
It breaks upon the beach in song.” 


But you may be right. 1 speak only for my- 


self. 
E. E. N. 





Mendelssohn's Letters to Baermann.* 
I. 


To Heinrich Barmann, Ziirich. 
Rome, Feb. 14, 1831. 
Dear Biirmann, 

Long have I delayed fulfilling my promise to 
write to you, and indeed you have cause to be 
rather angry with me on this account ; but when 
daily excited by novel impressions, and the ob- 
jects around perpetually changing, the super- 
abundance of material renders it quite as diffi- 
cult to write a proper sensible letter as a dearth 
of subjects, while remaining in undisturbed quiet 
in one’s old circumstances and neighborhood ; 

* From Nont’s collection of ‘Letters of Distinguished Musi- 


cians: Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, Mendelssohn.” 
Translated by Lapy Watace. London, 1867. 
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and as I now break silence, pray be good-natur- 
ed also, and let me hear from you again, for in- 
deed this letter chiefly originates in my wish to 
hear all about you, and to know how you are, 
and the tenor of your life and doings. But to 
describe what I have seen and experienced since 
we met, a letter is much too short, and in fact it 
is not easy to do so at all in writing; we might 
talk it over better at some future day, and who 
can tell how soon that may be? For it is a set- 
tled and favorite plan of mine to return to Mu- 
nich for a few weeks this year, and, if all turns 
out as I hope, perhaps I may pay you a visit 
again this autumn, make my appearance unex- 
pectedly at the Carlstrasse, eat dumplings, play 
the A flat major sonata, and then you will say, 
He drives me distracted! I should much like on 
this account to have a few words from you, to let 
me know whether you are to remain at Munich 
during the summer and autumn, or have any 
journey in prospect, for I prized the time we 
lived together there far too much not to wish 
once more to enjoy it. They were the jolliest 
days I ever passed, and I have you specially to 
thank for this, as you well know, and you may 
imagine how grateful Iam to you. Life here is 
on asplendid scale, richer and more exciting 
than we can find it elsewhere; but a man like 
myself, who is after all essentially a musician, 
longs for music of merit, and none such is to be 
heard here. There are indeed other things in 
its stead, that bring beautiful music with them; 
the most balmy spring breezes, a warm blue sky, 
everywhere divine pictures, and nature and _rel- 
ics of past ages, more bright and abundant than 
the imagination can conceive; but just now, even 
now, while writing to you, I feel that a musical 
tone, and a musical friend, are both wanting, and 
I would give a good deal if we could talk togeth- 
er once more, even for half an hour. 

Since I have been in Italy, my own music is 
all I ever hear; orchestras and singers are real- 
ly too miserable. People whom I knew in Lon- 
don as quite second-rate performers, sing the 
first parts in Venice and in Florence; Mlle. Carl, 
of the Berlin theatre, was engaged in Rome as 
prima donna (she, however, was a great failure, 
so that the contract was annulled), and such 
persons as Pasta, Malibran, and David, are ut- 
terly out of the question, being either in London 
or in Paris. 

It is therefore quite natural that the people 
themselves take no longer much pleasure here in 
music, and I might safely declare that nowhere 
in Rome have I felt so unmusical as at the opera. 
You must figure to yourself an orchestra like that 
of the most obscure Bavarian village; to des- 
cribe it by words is not easy. Among others, 
there is a first clarionet in the Teatro di Apollo 
here. Oh! Biirmann, you really ought to hear 
him; I believe the race of Oerindur, ‘the mighty 
pillars ef our throne,* would topple over, and 
roll on the ground with laughing. ‘The fellow 
always starts off with an appoggiatura, when the 
third note sticks fast, and he winds up by a shake 
produced entirely by the elbow, and the man’s 
tone is such that at the first moment I thought it 
was a very bad oboe ; but then the oboe itself 
followed in a solo, when I saw it all clearly. The 
bassoons are exactly like so many combs, and no 
instrument is in tune except the big drum; ev- 
ery instant some of them plays out of time, and 
all of a sudden the kettle-drums burst forth vig- 
orously into the midst of a tender solo, when the 
first violinist calls st! st! and brings them to- 
gether again. The double-bass is a formidable 
fellow, who wears a scarlet cap in the orchestra, 
and thick moustachios, lies on the watch for the 
notes, and strikes in, whenever by good luck he 
can descry a good-sized one. Thus all goes on 
“with fire and precision,” as our critics say. 

No symphony has ever been played in Rome. 
But their pride is that some years ago Haydn’s 
“Creation” was given here, and they declare that 
the orchestra managed to get through the affair 
very tolerably, for that such frightfully difficult 
music could be really well executed must be im- 

ible even in Germany, where this learned 
style is understood. I then put on a face like 





* A quotation from a play of Raupach. 


| that of St. Nepomuk, reminding myself that I 


am in the fatherland of music, where everything 
is to be found except musicians; so I take refuge 
as much as possible with the young ladies, who 
talk very little about art, and are all the prettier 
for it. I must not forget to mention that the 
trumpeters, one and all, blow away at those in- 
fernal keyed trumpets, which always seemed to 
me like a pretty woman with a beard: they are 
also without the chromatic tones, and sound shrill 
and unnatural. But variations are executed on 
them here. Now pray don’t show this page to 
Stunz, or he will kill me as dead as a rat when I 
go back to Munich: besides, I am only speaking 
of Rome; elsewhere it may be different. When 
I, however, tell you that in spite of all this I lead 
a famous life here, and that the winter I have 
passed seems to have flown like moments, and 
that I enjoy the gayest and happiest time, you 
wil) possibly think that I have become a _ rene- 
gade to good music. We pass our time thus :— 
Every morning early I compose in my own room 
and work hard, that I may be able to show you 
something new when I return; so this is a great 
pleasure, and suffices me. Then I go out at 
twelve o’clock to look at Rome, some gallery, or 
ruins, or scenery, which is again a great pleas- 
ure. In the evening I always go into society— 
in fact, more than ever, and have seen a mass of 
people of different nations and lands, a gay as- 
semblage, and not to be despised; to which I 
may add the mild air of spring. that makes one 
totally forget winter, and this is cheering in it- 
self; and now I no longer heat my stove, but sit 
at the open window. The almond-trees are all 
in full bloom, the shrubs are coming into leaf, 
and already we seek the shade, which in the 
month of February is pleasant enough. A few 
days ago the mad Carnival commenced, when 
every one runs about all day long in the open 
air. The most grotesque masks swarm on every 
side. The Italian ladies are in all their splen- 
dor, the crowd bombarding each other with su- 
gar-plums like mad. This childish sport is every 
where vehemently carried on, and it is impossi- 
ble to resist joining in it. The ladies have nose- 
gays, roses, and violets thrown into their carriages, 
and in return shower down bonbons and sugar- 
almonds. You lie in ambush watching for an ac- 
quaintance, the men so covered with white dust 
that they look like millers, while intrigues and 
chaff are in full swing. Unluckily, we were 
cheated of the three last days, when the extrava- 
gance is at its height; for yesterday, on reaching 
the Corso, laden with sugar-plums, the place was 
black with crowds of men—no ladies, no masks 
to be seen; and at last I discovered in a corner 
an edict from the Pope, setting forth that the 
Carnival was at an end, owing to certain painful 
occurrences. It was pretended that a revolution 
had been discovered; and soldiers were posted 
in every street with loaded fire-arms, and in the 
evening some shots were heard, a few people ar- 
rested, and one severely wounded. Thus the 
merry game was changed into sad earnest; and 
though Lent does not begin until the day after 
to-morrow, the streets are quiet, and just as usu- 
al. But now, Jasta. Heaven knows you must 
be preciously tired of this letter. If it only in- 
duces you to give me an answer, its object will 
be accomplished, and you promised faithfully to 
reply tome at once—pray, pray, then, do so. 
One more request. I wrote a few lines from 
hence to Count Pocci,* in answer to a letter 
from him. As, however, scarcely any letter that 
I put in the post myself there seems to have 
reached its destination, I being deemed a danger- 
ous spy, writing in cypher, on account of my 
written music, I should like to know whether he 
received my letter; therefore I beg, if it does 
not give too much trouble, that you will enquire 
about this, and write to me about it. And how 
is Mme. Vespermann ? [the singer] I beg you 
will give her my kind regards. Let me hear of 
all my acquaintances and friends, and whether 
everything looks about the same as when I left 
Munich. You know how every topic there in- 

* Intendant, until the last few years, of the Royal Bavarian 
Court Music, at present Royal Bavarian Oberceremonienmeis- 


ter ; well known as a zealous friend of music, and as having 
published various musical compositions. 
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terests me; but above all, tell me of you and 
yours ; whether Carl and Heinrich [the sons] 
make satisfactory progress, and sometimes remem- 
ber me. Give my heartfelt good wishes to all 
your family, particularly to your charming wife, 
and that I commend myself to your own friendly 
remembrance is a matter of course. 

Farewell! may you all continue well and hap- 
py: Your 

F. Menverssoun-BARTHOLDY. 

P.S.—My address is, “A. M. F. M. B., Rome, 

Piazza di Spagna, No. 5.” 


II. 
Milan, July 9, 1831. 
Dear Biirmann. 

This is no letter, but a lecture that I mean, 
not to write, but to read to you. Most faithless 
of wen! not one line in answer to my charming 
letter of eight pages (exaggeration!). I had 
firmly resolved never to write to you again in 
the course of my life, as a punishment; but this 
evening it somehow all of a sudden struck me 
that I punish you far more by writing; hence I 
do so at once. But it is really the last letter I 
mean to write unless yon answer me forthwith; 
ana that you may not be able to do so. I take 
care not to send to you my address. Your sins 
are crying out like an F clarionet or an increas- 
ed seventh, the race of Oerindur is an unpunctu- 
al race, and does not reply to the race of Men- 
‘delssohn, when they write; nature resolves to 
put an end to this; it is bad, it is base, it is ex- 
cruciating ! 

T have the honor to announce to you by these 
present lines—not my marriage by any means, 
nor yet the baptism of my youngest son, nor; fur- 
ther, that I continue to carry on the wine and 
ale-house of my deceased wife under the same 
firm, but what makes me happier than all these 
put together, namely, that God willing, I shall 
soon be in Munich again. In the course of six 
or seven weeks, I beg that your charming wife 
will buy up all the plums in Bavaria for dump- 
lings, to be cooked for me, and then you shall 
s¢e whether I have not learned something in 
Italy. But, seriously, I expect to arrive in the 
Carlstrasse the beginning of September, or about 
the middle of the month at latest, and rejoice al- 
ready at the thoughts of it, for that you will be 
as kind and as friendly to me as on a former oc- 
casion, I feel well assured of—I' know Heinrich 
Birmann. I come to Munich prompted by the 
wish, before plunging into the mad, wild life of 
Paris, once more to be with people whom I love, 
and with whom I can pass a few happy weeks, 
and because I long once more to have a down- 
right good practice, and to hear music con amore, 
which I have not done since I have beenin Italy, 
for at present no musician exists in this land, and 
I should like again to be renovated by something 
sound and solid. I mean to play to you as long, 
and as much of Weber as I can, or you choose ; 
but you must also bring out your clarionet, that 
we may take something in hand together, and 
then I must again hear the piece in E flat major 
and the F minor concerto [Weber], and even at 
this moment I am as happy asa child in think- 
ing of it, for in my life I never did hear more 
beautiful tones than yours, old fellow! 1 do not 
forget that afternoon at Standacher’s when you 
played the concerto. I have néver since been 
able to have such music—and this is why I come 
to you, so welcome me kindly. : 

I am going to remain here for a short time to 
finish a whimsical composition which I began in 
Rome, and one day I intend to play it and sing 
it to you (are you dismayed ?). In the course 
of ten or twelve days, I set oft for the lakes, to 
Como and to the Borromean Islands, then by the 
Simplon to Geneva, whence I cut across Switz- 
erland in a straight line, and go on direct to Mu- 
nich till I arrive there. Who the first man will 
be that I seek out, we both pretty well know, 
and if you don’t know, you will find it out one 
day. But it is only vexatious to set one’s heart 
too long beforehand on anything; there are far 
too many troubles afloat in the world, raging and 
threatening, and who can tell whether in the 
course of a few months all may not be changed 
and overthrown? God forbid! I trust the 
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world will last yet awhile, and if war and _pesti- 
lence do not assail us at too close quarters, I shall 
be with you in September. Be sure you have 
Carl’s piano thoroughly tuned. How is he? and 
what of the Basset horn? and how about Hein- 
rich’s painting ? But it is stupid in me to ask 
these questions, for I intend to come myself for 
the answers, which is far better. Otherwise 
there are many persons whom I should have lik- 
ed to ask for: the fat Moralt and Mme. Vesper- 
mann, Mangotti and the Miillers, Von der Mark 
and Delphine von Schauroth, Staudacher and 
Friiulein Keias, Ascher, half the orchestra and 
the Himsel family. All this I shall be told when 
we-meet. The sketch I took of you at the baths 
is now lying before me, your name written in on 
one of the folds of your blouse ; it is wonderfully 
like, my master hand is visible in it; you look 
particularly sweet. Do not take it amiss that I 
am writing you nothing worth hearing, for I re- 
serve everything till we meet, and indeed I have 
abundance to relate. Give my best regards to 
your dear wife and sons, and to Mme. Vesper- 
mann, if she is again in Munich, and has not al- 
lowed herself to be detained in Paris. Remem- 
ber me also to the handsome Miillers (the dark 
one is by far the prettiest), and to Stunz and his 
wife, to Hector and the Staudachers. Place my 
homage at Poissl’s feet, and greet Mangotti from 
me; in short, remember me to all at Munich, 
and one besides. My compliments also to your 
B clarionet, an excellent creature, and one that 
I highly respect. All the clarionet players I 
heard in Italy must have been born with a wood- 
en leg, one always feels inclined to throw them 
something into the orchestra; it all sounds so 
feeble and miserable; but for Heaven’s sake 
don’t say this to a soul in Munich, or they might 
stone me. Germans can play a vast deal better, 
but it won’t do to tell the Germans so, for they 
would take it amiss.) May we soon meet, dear 
Birmann. Think of me kindly. 

By the bye, I quite forgot to tell you a most 
amusing and interesting story. One day when, 
according to my custom for some time past 
[breaks off, see No. 3]. 

Perhaps you may no longer remember my 
name ? 

Fevix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 





Mendelssohn's “Reformation Symphony.” 
(From the Crystal Palace Programme, Nov. 30th). 


The composition which is to-day presented for the 
first time to the audience of the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs derives its name of “Reformation Symphony,” 
from its connection with the tercentenary festival of 
the Augsburg Protestant Confession, which was cel- 
ebrated in Germany on June 25th, 1830. In the eat- 
alogue of the unpublished works of Mendelssohn, by 
ilerr Julius Rietz, of Dresden, one of his executors, 
appended to the second volume of Letters, the work 
is described as Sinfonie zur Meier des Reformationsfes- 
tes, D moll, 1830. Aufyefiihrt in London und Berlin 
—‘Symphony for the ceremonial of the Reformation 
Festival, 1830. Performed in London and Berlin.” 
In the latter part of this statement there would ap- 
pear to be an inaccuracy ; at least the writer has not 
succeeded in finding any trace of a performance in 
London. That it was composed with a view to the 
Reformation Festival there need be no doubt. It is 
proved by Herr Rietz’s statement, by tho allusion in 
a letter of the composer himself quoted below, and 
by the use of the Lutheran Choral in the concluding 
movements. Whether the work was a “commission” 
or not, it was completed more than a month before 
the date for which it was intended, and before Men- 
delssolin started on the journey to Italy, which forms 
the subject of the delightful first volume of his Let- 
ters. On May 15th, 1830, just after his arrival at 
Goethe 8 house at Weimar, he writes to his sister 
Fanny : “Iwill soon send you my Symphony. I 
am having it copied here, and will forward it to Leip- 
sic—where it may perhaps be performed—with strict 
injunctions to them to give it into your hands as 
quickly as possible. Find out what will be the best 
name for it :—‘Reformation Symphony,’ ‘Confession 
Symphony,” ‘Symphony for a Church Festival.’ ‘Ju- 
venile Syavhene, or anything you like.” The MS. 
was doubtless duly despatched, but no performance 
took place. The revolutionary troubles had broken 
out in Germany, conflicts had taken place between 
Protestants and Catholics,and Mendelssohn preferred 
to postpone his work till its success should be endan- 





gered by no polemical or political difference. The 
accounts of the proceedings of the 25th June, 1830, 
in the Al/gemeine Zeitung, and other papers of the 
day, show that they were almost entirely restricted to 
Church services and to mere official acts. No men- 
tion is made of any musical performance on the oc- 
casion. But when Mendelssohn arrived in Paris in 
the early part of 1832, an opportunity seemed to of- 
fer for the production of his Symphony, and we find 
it constantly mentioned in his letters. He had the 
score with him, and fully intended to have it publish- 
ed “‘if he could get any publisher to print it and pay 
for it” (January 21, 1832). A few lines further on, 
in the same letter, he announces that it is to be per- 
formed at the third concert of the Conservatoire, and 
that ‘seven or eight rehearsals were talked of ; which 
would be very welcome.” On the 13th February he 
is again “looking forward to the D minor Sympho- 
ny, which they are to take up next week ;” “and 
which,” says he, “I never dreamed that I should 
hear for the first time in Paris.” The Symphony 
was not executed at the third concert, one by On- 
slow having taken its place ; but a week or two la- 
ter we find it again referred to as in rehearsal—that 
the band had insisted on repeating the slow move- 
ment, and that Habeneck (the conductor) had ‘‘made 
them a little speech, pointing out that there was one 
solo bar at the end which they must just be kind 
enough to wait for.” He is anticipating his journey 
to London on the 8th of March, but still the promi- 
nent thought is that “he should hear his Symphony 
in the Conservatoire.” This pleasure, however, he 
was doomed not to enjoy. The performance never 
arrived—the cholera came instead, and Mendelssohn 
was taken ill and had to keep the house, and Paris 
was emptied, and he came to London without having 
— the triumph of bringing his work before the 
ublic. 
r At length, however, Mendelssohn reached home 
after his long absence, and then the occasion which 
had so often approached and as often retreated actu- 
ally arrived. This occasion was a series of voncerts 
which he gave in Berlin, in November, 1832, for the 
benefit of the Orchestral Widows’ Fund. At the 
first of these, three of his compositions were played, 
all apparently new to the Berlin audience; one was 
the Reformation Symphony, the others were the G mi- 
nor Pianoforte Concerto, and the Overture to A Jd- 
summer Night’s Dream. This, then, was the first and 
apparently the only time that the Symphony has 
heen performed in public. Why a work so perfect 
in form and so dearly esteemed by its composer 
should have been laid on the shelf, it is hard to con- 
jecture. Shortly after this Meyerbeer composed The 
Huguenots, in which a prominent feature is made of 
Luther’s chorale, “Ein’ feste Burg,” which forms the 
subject of the last movement of Mendelssohn’s Sym- 
phony. Nothing was so likely to arouse Mendels- 
sohn’s fastidiousness as this, and it is said that one 
main reason of his suppressing the Symphony was 
his dislike to appear in competition with Meyerbeer. 
Another reason, equally strong, was probably his 
feeling that the work had been composed for a par- 
ticular occasion and with particular feelings. These 
had passed, and he was every day growing and soar- 
ing ; he would put by the work till an opportunity 
occurred of modifying or recasting some portions, 
and suiting them to his more advanced taste and in- 
tellect. We know that this was the case with the 
Italian Symphony, and that he delayed the publica- 
tion of that charming work because to his keen and 
fastidious taste, some polish and some development 
were still wanting in the last movement. Honor to 
the man who thus respects his fame ! 
“Tle gave the people of his best, 
Ilis worst he kept, his best he gave.” 

To him may well be applied the words of the Poet 
Laureate on the Prince Consort— 


“« . . . . Wehave lost him, he is gone; 
We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved; 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise ; 
With what sublime repression of himsel, A 
And in what limits, and how tenderly.” 


As long as such a man lives, he is, of course, the sole 
arbiter of the fate of his works. But when he is re- 
moved from the world, and takes his seat among the 
immortals, the case is surely changed. It becomes 
then a duty to discover, to cherish, and to study ev- 
erything that he has left behind him. Every step in 
the ascent leading to that pinnacle of fame, from 
which he took his final upward flight, has its special 
interest and its peculiar lesson. The letters which a 
distinguished man leaves behind him may contain 
personal allusions or judgments which may make it 
desirable either entirely to suppress them, or at least 
to delay their publication. But such considerations 
cannot apply to artistic works. With them, the only 
danger possible is to the reputation of the artist, and 





in Mendelssohn’s case this need not be feared. The 
publication of his earlier or immature compositions, 
especially if accompanied by dates, and, where possi- 
ble, by such information as to the causes of their sup- 
pression, as many of his friends could furnish, would 
never detract from his fame. It would rather assist 
his humbler brethren to comprehend the secrets of 
that delicate fancy, that perfect knowledge, that un- 
wearied labor, that consummate tact, and that ex- 
) eae taste which have enriched the world with the 

Tebrides Overture, the Scotch Symphony, the C minor 
Trio, and the Oratorio of Elijah. 

The score from which the Symphony is played 
to-day, contains the latest corrections and compres- 
sions of its author, which are dated 1832, and were 
made doubtless with the view to the intended per- 
formance in Paris. For this score the Company is 
indebted to Messrs. Novello & Co., whose property 
it is. : 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was born on the 3d 
February, 1809, and died on the 4th November,1847, 
at the age of 38. When he thus laid down 

The laurel greener from the brows 

Of him who uttered nothing base, 
he had published seventy-two works of all descrip- 
tions. But he left behind hima still larger number 
in manuscript. Some of these have been published 
since and are among the most delightful and favorite 
of his compositions. The music to Athalie, U¢dipus, 
the Lauda Sion, the finale to Loreley, the Son and 
Stranger, the Jtalian Symphony, the F minor quartet, 
the B flat quintet, and the overture to Ruy Blas, are 
all among the compositions which for some cause or 
other he had refused to make public. The last treas- 
ures that have been brought forth from this store- 
house are the Trumpet Overture, the Reformation 
Symphony and the eighth book of “Songs without 
Words.” 

There remains, however, a mass of compositions 
of all descriptions and all dimensions, among which 
there must be much to interest all true lovers of mu- 
sic. The list of Herr Rietz, already mentioned, enu- 
merates them in greater or less detail. There are 22 
pieces of Sacred Music—Cantatas, Psalms, Motets, 
Te Deums, and the like, composed for the Academy 
or the Cathedral Choir at Berlin ; 3 Secular Canta- 
tas; 5 Operas and Operettas ; a Symphony and sev- 
eral Marches for full orchestra ; more than a dozen 
pieces for stringed orchestra only, including a Con- 
certo for the Violin ; a large number of compositions 
for the Piano, with and without accompaniment, in- 
cluding Concertos for one and two Pianos, a grand 
Sextet for Piano and Strings, a Sonata for Piano 
and Violin, and a Sonata for Piano Solo. 





Crystal Palace Concerts. 
(From the ‘‘Saturday Review,’? March 14.) 


Just now our concert societies are exhibiting unac- 
customed spirit. Before all, adesire to bring for- 
ward unknown or comparatively unknown works is 
conspicuous ; and many things of indisputable value 
have recently, one after another, in quick succession, 
come to light. As usual, the musical authorities of 
the Crystal Palace have been indefatigable in this 
direction ; and it is hardly too much to say that the 
series of “Saturday Concerts” for 1867-8, of which 
the twenty-first took place last week, and which will 
include twenty-eight concerts in all, promises to be 


remembered as the most brilliant on record. 


The first half of the season was brought to a close, 
in the worthiest manner, by a remarkably fine per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth (‘Choral’) Sympho- 
ny, placed last in the programme, and wisely too, 
inasmuch as to listen to anything after it would, un- 
der the circumstances, have been hardly possible. 
Wehave already found it our agreeable duty to 
speak in high terms of the orchestra of the Crys- 
tal Palace, for their almost irreproachable exe- 
cution of the three purely instrumental move- 
ments of this migl.tiest of symphonies—and indeed 
of all that devolves upon them in the final part as 
well; but on the present occasion the praise we have 
to give to the players in general, and to Herr Manns, 
their untiring conductor, in particular, whom no dif- 
ficulties abash, and who has made the Saturday per- 
formances in the Crystal Palace concert-room the 
admiration of all intelligent hearers, is absolutely un- 
qualified. The “No. 9,” however, was not the only 
symphony of Beethoven performed in the course of 
the pre-Christmas season. We had also Nos. 4, 5, 
and 8 (in B flat, C minor and F) of the same com- 

oser, Haydn’s so-called “Oxford” y ares (in G), 
Mozart’s incomparable G minor, Schubert’s great 
symphony in C, with the two movements of his un- 
finished work in B minor, and Schumann’s sympho- 
ny in B flat (the first of the four). But of still high- | 
er interest, for evident reasons, than any of these was | 
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the ‘‘Reformation Symphony” of Mendelssohn, a 
work which though, as the composer’s published let- 
ters instruct us, written as far back as 1830, was 
never, except on one occasion, played in public until 
Herr Manns introduced it at the Crystal Palace—that 
one occasion being some obscure and forgotten con- 
cert at Berlin, two years after the symphony was 
composed. The “Reformation Symphony” is a 
masterpiece, as the most capable judges unanimous- 
ly admit ; and the only difficulty is to understand 
how those to whose care were entrusted the MS. 
compositions of its author should not till more than 
twenty years after his death have screwed up courage 
to produce it. It is certain that two performances at 
the Crystal Palace were iistened to with delight, and 
that elsewhere, if not heard to such advantage—for 
the orchestral performances under Herr Manns are 
the finest now to be heard in England, pezhaps, in- 
deed, in Europe—it has at least met with equally 
flattering marks of approval. 

Besides the symphonies we have named, no less 
than twenty overtures were played during the first 
half of the season. Amung these are some not, we 
apprehend, very likely to be heard again at the Crys- 
tal Palace—such, for example, as the Prometheus of 
Herr Bargicl, which is as empty as it is pretentions, 
and the Hamlet of Herr Niels Gade, who has hardly 
succeeded in accomplishing what the too generous 
Mendelssohn predicted of him. This last work is 
nothing if not dry. Far better was the concert-over- 
ture, Marmion, by Mr. A. S. Sullivan, who, young 
as ho is, promises so well that reasonable hopes may 
be entertained of his becoming one day a composer 
of whom his country may feel proud. Of course we 
had an overture by Schumann; and of all the over- 
tures by that angrily disputed master the overture 
to his opera, Genoveva (fancy an opera by Schu- 
mann !), is probably the best, even if the best be at 
best a more laborious striving after an ideal some- 
thing which its author never once succeeds in posi- 
tively attaining.* About the other overtures we need 
say nothing, seeing that they were by Mozart, Cher- 
ubini, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schubert, intermix- 
ed with some brilliant operatic preludes of the 
French and Italian schools, by Auber and Rossini. 
At the same time we would mention, as among the 
most interesting, the ‘Trumpet Overture” in C, a 
recent concession from Mendelssohn’s family, which 
the oftener it is heard the more it is liked, and the 
overture to Alfonso and Estrella, one of Schubert’s 
brightest, if not one of his strongest orchestral pieces. 
A military march in D, by Schubert, and a very 
poor entr’acte from M. Gounod’s very poor opera, La 
Colombe, besides Handel’s Acis and Galatea, Men- 
delssohn’s Walpurgis Night, finale to Loreley, and 
music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, together with 
concertos for various instruments, from various mas- 
ters, played by Mme. Arabella Goddard, Signor 
Piatti, Mr. Henry Holmes, &c., were also included 
in the series of concerts which formed the first half 
of the season 1867-8. 

The first seven concérts of the second half of the 
serics 1867-8 have been quite as interesting as their 
fourteen predecessors. It is enough to state that 
Beethoven’s glorious Symphony in A (No. 7), 
Spohr’s (No. 4), Die Wethe der Tone (“The Conse- 
cration of Sound’) ; Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” 
(for the second time) ; Mozart’s immortal “Jupiter” 
(so called, not by Mozart) ; and Schumann’s No. 2, 
in C major, an ambitiously laborious effort, which, 
however magnificently played—and the execution by 
the Crystal Palace orchestra, under Herr Manns, 
whose strenuous exertions might almost galvanize a 
corpse, is nothing short of magnificent—by no means 
gains with closer familiarity,* have all been perform- 
ed. Two very interesting novelties, however, de- 
mand a word apart. The first of these was a hither- 
to unknown symphony by Haydn, in the very rarely 
employed key of B major, written for a small or- 
chestra (that is to say, without flutes, clarioncts, 
trumpets, trombones, or drums), which we cannot 
think, with thefofficial writer of the programmes (not 
answerable for the articles signed “hM-”) is “a very 
early production,” seeing that it bears, in its treat- 
ment-—masterly though concise—the strongest evi- 
dence of maturity. In any case such an addition to 
the recognized 118 symphonies of the grand old mas- 
ter is right welcome. It shows him at his best, and, 
if among his least elaborate, is by no means among 
his least finished works. Far more interesting, how- 
ever, if only because one of nino instead of one of 
119, was a symphony in C minor by Franz Schubert, 
which bears the title of ‘““Tragische Sinfonie’’(“Trag- 
ic Symphony”), wherefore no one can tell, inasmuch 
as it has scarcely a vestige of the “tragic” element 
from beginning to end. For this addition to our 
modern ry of orchestral music we are indebt- 
ed to Mr. George Grove, Secretary of the Crystal 


* Here the old English Adam sereams out !—Ep. 





Palace, well-known as an accomplished and enthusi- 
astic connoisseur. This gentleman, hearing of vari- 
ous MSS. by Schubert in the possession of a certain 
Dr. Schneider, Advocate at Vienna, was adventur- 
ous enough to travel to the Austrian capital and seek 
them out. Mr. Grove, who had already provided us 
with the charming entr’acte music from the drama of 
Rosamunde, was successful beyond his hopes, and 
came back furnished with two symphonies (Nos. 4 
and 6), and a variety of other much coveted treas- 
ures. The “Tragic Symphony” is the fourth of 
nine which Schubert wrote, seven of which were 
completed, one (No. 7, in E) merely sketched,* and 
one (in B minor, No. 8, for which again we are in- 
debted to Mr. Grove of the Crystal Palace) aban- 
doned after the first two movements. As a mere 
work of art, if finished workmanship goes for any- 
thing, the symphony in C minor of Schubert is not to 
be compared with the symphony in B major of 
Haydn, being the production of a boy in his nine- 
teenth year, and a boy, whatever his genius, by no 
means such a master of his resources as, for instance, 
Mendelssohn, who composed his Ottet and other 
wonderful things when four years younger. But 
notwithstanding the diffuseness and want of congrui- 
ty in every movement—except the minuetto, which is 
absolutely perfect—notwithstanding the fact that al- 
most any number of bars might be taken out from 
almost any part of it without being missed, for Schu- 
bert was never an adept at form, the symphony in C 
minor is so full of melody, so dramatic, and so over- 
flowing with spirit from one end to the other, that to 
criticize it appears an obtrusive exhibition of pedan- 
try. At the same time it should never be forgotten 
that, though a “heaven-born genius,” Schubert was 
not a great master; and in estimating the value of 
his compositions we should remember how some by 
mere dint of application have heen able to effect 
what to a man so richly endowed as Schubert ought 
to have come quite naturally. The symphony was 
marvellously well played under the direction of Herr 
Manns—and was received by the andience with quite 
as much enthusiasm as the “Reformation Sympho- 
ny” of Mendelssohn. No doubt the majority thought 
it quite as good as the “Reformation Symphony,” if 
not better. Time, however, will put each work in 
its proper place; and no matter how their relative 
merits may be apportioned, the series of concerts at 
which both were produced for the first time must al- 
ways be looked back to as to one that reflected the 
highest credit on those who direct the musical affairs 
at the Crystal Palace. 

Among the overtures brought forward during the 
last seven concerts have been many recognized mas- 
terpicces, (such as Egmont (Beethoven), Der Frei- 
schiitz (Weber), Die Hebriden (Mendelssohn), &c.— 
besides Beethoven’s ballet overture, Prometheus, Mo- 
zart’s Impresario (only second to his Figaro), Meyer- 
heer’s labored though highly dramatic Struensee, &e. 
But the most notable were unquestionably the first 
and second of the four overtures composed by Beet- 
hoven for his opera, Leonore (Fidelio), in which may 
be seen the germs of the third overture to the same 
opera, the great one in C, as unrivalled among over- 
tures as Fidelio among operas. Schumann’s lugu- 
brious overture to M/anfred has also been given, but, 
as usual, with little effect: while Auber’s A/asaniello 
and Rossini’s Guillaume Tell have been welcomed 
with enthusiasm. And yet Schumann’s overture 
was played to perfection. Add to the foregoing two 
marches by Mendelssohn—a Funeral March for the 
young composer, Norbert Burgmiiller, and a Festival 
March to celebrate a visit of the famous painter, Cor- 
nelius, to Dresden—both, though wholly unpretend- 
ing, calenlated to increase our respect and admira- 
tion for their composer, and we have finished the 
whole catalogue of orchestral pieces produced at the 
Crystal Palace in the series of concerts now approach- 
ing their termination. 

In the way of solos, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, we have had Schumann’s pianoforte concerto 
in A minor, played by Madame Schumann as no 
one else can now, ever did, or ever is likely to play 
her late husband’s music: Mendelssohn’s No. 2 (in 
TD minor), scarcely so congenial to the gifted lady ; 
and Beethoven’s in E flat, the chief of all concertos, 
no matter what the instrament—a more artistically 
finished performance of which than that by Madame 
Arabella Goddard could hardly be imagined. 

The vocal music at these concerts is of little ac- 
count; nor has there been any display of sufficient 
consequence to call for particular notice. 
— long entertained the idea of filling up this 
sketch. 





Monday Popular Concerts in London. 
(From the Saturday Review). 
In reviewing the Monday Popular Concerts it is of 
more importance to take into consideration the works 





performed than the manner of their performance. 
The seven concerts that preceded Christmas, and the 
nine that began the present year, did not enjoy the 
inestimable advantage of Herr Joachim’s aid, as 
leading violin ; but they were full of genuine interest. 
Herr Ludwig Straus and M, Sainton are both excel- 
lent players; and Signor Piatti, who is engaged 
from one end of the season to the other, knows no 
rival as a violoncellist ; so that, with Herr L. Ries, 
second violin from the commencement, and Mr. 
Henry Blagrove, who holds the post of principal 
tenor, left vacant by the death of Mr. II. Webb, the 
quartets were invariably well executed. Herr Joa- 
chim made his first appearance in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and has taken part in every concert since. 
The pianists most frequently heard have been Mr. 
Charles Hallé, who began early in November, and 
Madame Schumann, who appeared at the end of 
January. Herr Paucr has played at some three or 
four concerts, and Madame Arabella Goddard at 
some four or five. 

Beethoven, according to established custom, has 
occupied the prominent position which in such enter- 
tainments belongs by right to the greatest and, con- 
sidering the intrinsic value of his art-work, most pro- 
lifie of instrumental composers. His quartets, quin- 
tots, trios, piano sonatas, etc., have been repeatedly 
brought forward, and in no single instance has any 
composition of his failed to evoke sympathy. Ex- 
cepting the G major and G minor, op. 49, which, be- 
ing mere trifles, do not count, all his pianoforte so- 
natas but two had already been introduced at the 
Monday Popular Concerts. These two were No. 1, 
op. 14 (in E), and the so-termed “sonatina,” op. 79 
(in G), both of which Mr. Charles Hallé, who had 
played them at his own “Beethoven Recitals,” has 
now made familiar to a very different, a much moro 
numerous, and, it can hardly be denied, a far supe- 
rior audience to that which attends his “Academic” 
lectures in the sammer, where he preaches, after his 
manner, to x select und admiring coterie. Last year 
Mr. Halle produced the first sonata of op. 2, in F 
minor, in which the young Beethoven at once _pro- 
claims himself a worthy rival of Mozart; and Mad- 
ame Arabella Goddard filled up an awkward gap by 
boldly grappling with the enormonsly difficult one in 
B flat, op. 106, the colossal proportions of which « 
hava gained it the title of “the Ninth Symphony for 
the Piano” ; so that not one of the 80 solo sonatas 
of Beethoven remains to be heard by Mr. Chappell’s 
intelligent and appreciative audiences. A chance 
might now be awarded to his lesser works for the 
pianoforte—rondos, variations, ete.—which are all 
more or less genial and engaging. Another service 
rendered by Mr. Hallé during the early part of the 
winter, was the introduction, for the first time, of the 
truly Mozart-like quintet in E flat, op. 16, for piano- 
forte and wind instrnments, which delighted ever. 
hearer. Madame Arabella Goddard, never behind- 
hand where good music is concerned, has completed 
the series of sonatas for pianoforte and violin, by 
performing with Herr Straus, the earliest of the ten 
—the one in D, first of the three inscribed to Anto- 
nio Salieri, Mozart’s Italian rival, who gave lessons 
to Beethoven in dramatic music which had about the 
same effect rpon Beethoven as the lessons in harmo- 
ny and counterpoint which he gave to Franz Sehu- 
bert had upon Schubert—in each instance the pupil 
being too much for the master. These additions to 
the repertory of Beethoven, all of whose quartets, 
quintets, ete., had already been included, would alone 
suffice to mark the season. But there were other 
novelties which court attention. Mozart, whose un- 
imaginable wealth of resources is still scarcely more 
than half explored, has been allowed to speak twice 
in language unfamiliar to the frequenters of St. 
James’s Hall. The melodious and beautiful trio in 
E major of that master was played for the first time 
by Mr. Hallé, in conjunction with Herr Straus and 
Signor Piatti, and caused a general feeling of sur- 
prise that it should so long have been neglected. 
This trio, the sixth of eight trios by Mozart for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, was written in 1788, the year 
in which the three famous orchestral symphonies— 
in E flat, G minor, and C (the “Jupiter”)—were 
composed. Again, Madame Arabella Goddard, as 
zealous for Mozart as for Beethoven, made the public 
acquainted with the charming sonata in B flat, the 
third of six sonatas for pianoforte composed in 1777, 
to which Mozart refers in several letters, he having 
himself performed them at Augsburg, Munich, and 
elsewhere. 

Among the welcome revivals must also be men- 
tioned a quartet in C major and a quartet in F minor 
by Haydn, the first (one of ten quartets written by 
him in that primitive key) brought forward by Herr 
Straus, the last by M. Sainton. Each of these is re- 
markable, more particularly the quartet in F minor, 
which contains a finale in the fugued stlye, showing 
Haydn as a contrapuntal writer at his very best. Mr. 
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Chappell has now vouchsafed to us 22 of the 83 quar- 
tets by the father of instrumental music; and we 
shall look to him from time to time for further speci- 
mens. He must not leave all to his “head fiddler,” 
whoever the “head fiddler” at the period may hap- 

n to be, but must select occasionally for himself. 

‘o doubt a good many of the best of Haydn’s quar- 
tets have been heard ; but others not less worthy con- 
sideration remain behind. 

Even Handel has been ransacked for new contribu- 
tions to the Monday Popular Concerts. All that 
was known of him before by the St. James’s Hall 

ublic, except an organ concerto or two, introduced 

y Mr. Best and Mr. E. J. Hopkins in 1859, consist- 
ed of some fugues and other selections from his 
“Suites de Piéces,” and especially the fugue in E mi- 
nor, and the variations on the air of “The Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith” (so often played by Madame God- 
dard) ; but Herr Straus has fished out of the waters 
of oblivion a sonata in A major, one of six violin 
solos composed by Handel for a certain Prince of 
Wales, and introduced it, with a somewhat preten- 
tious accompaniment from the pen of Herr Ferdinand 
David—violinist of violinists at Leipsic, just as M. 
Alard used to be violinist of violinists at Paris. This 
sonata is not of remarkable value. Nevertheless, a 
greater than Herr Straus, no other than Herr Joa- 
chim, thought proper to play it also; and, because 
Herr Joachim played it, the majority of the audience 
became enthusiastic, found it delightful, and encored 
the last movement. To the best of our belief, how- 
ever, Handel himself would have derived little pleas- 
ure from a public performance of this, or, indeed, 
any sonata of the series. Nor would Handel’s con- 
temporary, J. S. Bach, in all probability have cared 
to hear under similar circumstances the prelude, alle- 
mande, and courante from his own six violoncello so- 
natas, incomparably as they were executed by Sig- 
nor Piatti. These pieces of Bach, in fact, were mere- 
ly intended as mechanical exercises. 

Hummel’s not very lively quintet in E flat minor, 
for pianoforte and string instruments, introduced by 
Mr. Halle, probably to exhibit the extreme glibness 
of his fingers, was another novelty. But of all the 
ene of this Mozart-and-water composer, his cele- 

rated septet in D minor, for piano, wind, and 
strings, his best pianoforte sonata, in F minor, op. 
40, and his longest, most elaborate, and most diffi- 
cult, in D major, op. 106 (the F minor introduced by 
Herr Pauer, the D major by Madame Goddard), had 
alone made a genuine impression. The “Military 
Septet,” and the pianoforte trios, op. 12, 83, and 93, 
fell compara:ively dead ; and so now did the quintet 
in E flat minor—about as stale and dull a piece of 
work as anything extant of its kind. Some ‘Lieder 
ohne Worte,” by M. Stephen Heller, also introduced 
Into a recent programme by Mr. Hailé, ought never 
to have found a hearing at the Monday Popular 
Concerts; nor were they heard, as the saying is, 
“with rapture.” M. Heller has written much _ bet- 
ter things than these, which Mr. Iallé, who is well 
aware of the fact, might have borne in mind. Infi- 
~— more acceptable—acceptable, in short, in the 
amplest sense—was the solo sonata in A minor, of 
Schubert, op. 42, one of the most original, romantic, 
and beautiful works which that great genius, who 
achieved so much during his brief sojourn among us, 
has dedicated to the piano. For this Mr. Halle, who 
has played it at two concerts, is entitled to the thanks 
of amateurs, and would be still more entitled to their 
gratitude had he given the trio of the scherzo in the 
proper movement—that is, just a little slower (“un 
poco piu ‘ento”) than the first theme—instead of turn- 
ing it into a kind of sentimental after-dinner song. 

Last and most interesting among the things un- 
known till now, and made known through the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts, must be named an eighth 
book of “Lieder ohne Worte,” a solo pianoforte so- 
nata in B flat, and a sextet in D, for pianoforte and 
string instruments, by Mendelssohn. 

That the engagement, season after season, of Herr 
Joachim is of essential importance no one can doubt. 
_ This greatest of all violinists has never played more 
superbly than now. In Beethoven’s “Rasoumoff- 
rd quartet, No. 2 (E minor), on the night of his 
Ge Appearance, and subsequently in Mozart’s divine 

minor quintet, the E minor quartet of Mendels- 
sohn, No. 2, op. 44, Mozart’s No. 6, in C, the second 
of Beethoven’s quintets (C major), and (most. re- 
markable of all) the great quartet in A minor of the 
— —— master, one of the so-called “Post- 
humous,” Herr Joachim,more emphatically than ever 
has shown that in according to him the ae highest 
position that can posaibly'be held by an sain a 
tist the connoisseurs of England, like the pro 
seurs of Europe generally, have done him no more 
than justice. At the same time Herr Joachim must 
allow that nowhere else in Europe can he meet with 
a compeer on another instrument in every way so 
worthy to be associated with him as Signor Piatti. 





It is something for “unmusical England” to boast of, 
that when this unparallelled German comes among 
us we can furnish him with an Italian violoncellist 
like Signor Piatti for his quartets, aud an English 
pianist like Madame Goddard for his duets and trios. 

Of the vocal music, which at these entertainments 
is usually of subordinate interest, it is enough to say 
that it has been generally well selected, for the most 
part well sung, and—Mr. Benedict retaining the 
post he has held from the beginning—invariably well 
accompanied. 

At the concert last year for the “benefit” of the 
director—in accordance with custom the final con- 
cert of the series—Bach’s concerto in D minor for 
three pianofortes, performed by the three pianists 
who had shared among them the chief honors of 
their department (Mme. Schumann, Mme. Goddard, 
and Mr. Hallé) was the principal attraction, and 
created the lively sensation which might have been 
anticipated. There were no “cadenzas,” and the 
old master’s design was followed reverentially, the 
original finale of the concerto being given, instead of 
the first allegro of the concerto in C major, which 
(transposed into D for the purpose) had been fre- 
quently preferred, in consequence of the imagined 
weakness of the one and the superior strength of the 
other. The extraordinary enthusiasm created by 
this performance is still remembered ; and no greater 
attraction could possibly have been invented for the 
last concert of the present series than another per- 
formance of the same kind, by the same artists, the 
piece now selected being the triple concerto in C 
major itself, to be played, as the phrase is, “‘in its in- 
tegrity,” and accompanied, as was its companion, by 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, H. Blagrove, and Piatti 
(string quartet). 


Wusit Abroud. 


Leipzig. 

The twenty Gewandhaus Concerts of the season 
of 1867-8 are completed, besides the usual two con- 
certs for charitable ends, and the Signale sums up 
the works which have been performed, as follows : 

Symphonies. Of Beethoven: Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 
and 9; Berlioz : “Harold in Italy ;’ Haydn: inG 
major (No. 6 of the Breitkopf and Hirtel edition) ; 
Mendelssohn: in A major (“Italian”); Mozart: 
C major (“Jupiter”), G minor; Reinecke : A major; 
Rietz: E-flat major; Schubert: C major; Schu- 
mann: B flat, C, and D minor; Spohr: C minor. 

Overtures. Beethoven: Coriolan, Weihe des 
TTauses (op. 124); Bennett: “The Naiads ;” Catel : 
Semiramis ; Cherubini: “Anacreon,” Les Abencera- 
ges; Hauptmann: Mathilde; Horneman: “Alad- 
din ;”” Mendelssohn: ‘“Tlebrides,” ‘Athalia ;” Mo- 
zart: Zauberfléte; Raff: “Ein feste Burg” ; Rein- 
ecke , “King Manfred”; Rietz: Concert Overture ; 
Rudorff : “Otto der Schiitz” ; Schumann : “Genove- 
va,” “Manfred”; Arthur Sullivan: ‘In Memori- 
um”; Weber: “Euryanthe.” 

Suites, §c. Bach: Toccata, arranged by Esser; 
Beethoven: pieces from Prometheus, Music to Eg- 
mont; Esser: Suite, No.2; Grimm: Suite in Canon 
form for stringed instruments ; Lachner: Suite No. 
4; Reinecke: Entr’act from “King Manfred ;” 
Schubert: two movements from unfinished Sympho- 
ny in B minor. 

Concertos for Violin. By Bach (A minor), Beet- 
hoven, Besekirski, Dupuis, Mendelssohn, Molique 
(No. 5), Mozart (op. 76,) Rode (A minor), Spohr 
(Scena cantante), Viotti (A minor), Vieuxtemps (E 
major, second and third movements). 

Concertos for Piano. Beethoven (Choral Fanta- 
sia), Henselt, Reinecke (F-sharp minor), Rubinstein 
(D minor), Schumann (A minor). 

Concertos for Violoncello. Davidoff (No. 2, A mi- 
nor), Goltermann (No. 1), B. Romberg (B minor, 
first movement). 

Concertos for several instruments. Mozart: Sinfo- 
nie concertante for violin and viola; Concertone for 
two principal violins, oboe, two violas, violoncello 
solo and orchestra. 

Smaller Solo Pieces. 1). For Piano: by Alcan, 
Saltarello; Bach: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 














Toccata and Fugue in D minor, transcribed by Tau- 
sig; Beethoven: Turkish March from ‘Ruins of 
Athens,” transcribed by Rubinstein ; Chopin : Scher- 
zo in B-flat minor, Berceuse, Waltz in A flat, Bal- 
lade in A flat, Nocturne (op. 62, No. 1), Etude (op. 
25, No. 6), Polonaise ; Handel: Variations ; Haess- 
ler: Gigue; Heller: No. 2 from “Wanderstunden”’; 
Henselt: ‘“Danklied nach Sturm”; Jaell: Trans- 
cription on Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde ;” Liszt : 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 4, Don Juan Fantasia ; 
Mendelssohn : Prelude and Fugue in E minor, and 
in F minor; Mozart: Gigue; Rubinstein: Barca- 
rolle; Scarlatti: Allegro vivacissimo.—2). For 
Violin: David: Variations on a theme by Mozart, 
Andante and Scherzo capriccioso ; Handel: Sonata 
(with piano accompaviment by David) ; Laub: Ro- 
manza, Ballade and Polonaise; Nardini: Sonata 
(piano accomp. by David); Tartini: Sonata (“Le 
trille du Diable”) ; Wieniawski: Fantasia on Gou- 
nod’s Faust.——3). For Violoncello: Mozart, Lar- 
ghetto ; Servais, Fantasia. : 

ocal works, large and small, for Chorus with Ru 
without Orchestra. Beethoven: Choruses from 
“Ruins of Athens ;” Kyrie, Sanctus and Benedictus 
from the Missa Solemnis. Gade: “Erlking’s Daugh- 
ter;” “Spring” Fantasia. Hauptmann : Salvum 
fac Regem; Salve Regina; Evening Song, ‘“Nimm 
mir Alles, Gott ;” Betrothal Song. Hiller : “ Ver sa- 
crum,” or The Founding of Rome; three songs for 
Soprano solo and male chorus. Jahnke: A/tonen. 
Kjerulf: Brudefaerden i Hardanger. Lindblad : “The 
Lute of Orpheus.” Mendelssohn: Finale from Lor- 
eley ; 98th Psalm ; Chorus, “Happy and blest,” from 
“St. Paul.” Mozart: Aveverum. French and Swe- 
dish popular songs. 

Vocal Solos with Orchestra : Berlioz : “Separation” 
(from the “Summer Nights”). Boieldieu: Aria from 
“John of Paris.” Gluck: Aria from “Lucio Vero,” 
and from “Iphigenia in Tauris.” Handel: Aria 
from “Ezio.” Mendelssohn: Arias from Elijah 
and St. Paul. Mozart: Arias from Figaro, from 
Don Juan (three), from Cosi fan tutte and Zauber- 
Jléte ; Scena and Aria with piano obbligato. Rein- 
ecke: Ave Maria; Aria from “King Manfred.” 
Schubert: Die Allmacht (instrumentation by Hopff- 
er). Spohr: Concert Aria; Aria from Faust. Wag- 
ner: Aria from Yannhduser. Weber: Arias from 
Oberon and Euryanthe. 

Songs for one voice: By Franz, 1; Mendelssohn, 
1; Schubert, 12; Schumann, 5; Weber, 1. 


Of these works, 23 were heard for the first time 4 


The different composers were represented as follows : ' 
Mozart, 17 times; Beethoven, 15; Schubert aad , 
Mendelssohn, 13 each ; Schumann, 11 ; Chopin,-7 ; 
Hauptmann and Reinecke, 6 each; Bach, Hiller and 
Spohr, 4 each, Laub and Handel, 3 cach; the rest 
one each. 

The Soloists were the following: a) Singers: la- 
dies’: Frl. Therese Seehofer, Frl. Thoma Bors, Frl. 
Helene Magnus; Frau Biirde-Ney, Blume, Peschka- 
Leutner, Hiifner-Harken, Jauner-Krall, Frl. Made- 
leine Reiter, Frl. Borré, Frl. Thomae; gentlemen: 
Stockhausen, Rebling, Hill, Wallenreiter, Liittemann, 
Koester, Ellberg, Ryberg, Hasselbeck.——b) Pian- 
ists: Frl. Marstrand, and Herren Rubinstein, Tau- 
sig, Jacll, Barth, von Inten, Reinecke.——c) Violin- 
ists: Frau Wilma Neruda-Normann, and Herren 
Wieniawski, David, Deecke, Dupuis, Rontgen, Wal- 
ter, Lauterbach, Laub, Straus and Beselkirski—— 
d) Violoncellists: Bennatt, Hegar, Davidoff.——e) 
Viola: Hermann, Thiimer, David——/) Oboe: Herr 
Hinke. The harp parts in various orchestral and 
choral works were executed by Mmes. Rudolph and 
Daries. 

London. 

Her Magesty’s Orera. This Theatre (Drury 
ag opened on Saturday, March 26, the opera be- 
ing Lucrezia Borgia. 

On Tuesday Semiramide was performed, with Mle. 
Tietjens (Semiramide), Mme. Trebelli-Bettini (Ar- 
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sace), Signor Gassier (Assur), Signor Foli (Oroe), 
and Signor Bettini (Idreno). 

On Thursday, owing to the illness of Mlle. Tiet- 
jens and Signor Fraschini, the Barbiere was substi- 
tuted for Lucrezia, Mme. Trebelli Bettini (Rosina), 
Signor Bettini (Almaviva), Signor Gassier (Figaro), 
Signor Zoboli (Bartolo), Signor Foli (Basilio), and 
Mile. Corsi (Berta). In the “Lesson scene’ Mme. 
Trebelli introduced a waltz by Signor Alary. 

On Saturday a Traviata—for the rentrée of Mile. 
Clara Louise Kellogg. 

On Tuesday J/ Trovatore—with Mlle. Sinico (Leo- 
nora), Mme. Trebelli-Bettini (Azucena), Sig. Fras- 
chini (Manrico), Mr. Santley (Count di Luna), and 
Sig. Foli (Fernando). 

On Thursday Linda di Chamouni—with Mlle. 
Kellogg (Linda), Mme. Trebelli-Bettini (Pierotto), 
Sig. Bettini (Carlo), Mr. Santlev (Antonio), Sig. 
Foli (the Prefect), and Sig. Zoboli (the Marquis). 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni on Saturday, with Mlles. 
Tietjens, Clara Kellogg, and Sinico, Signors Betti- 
ni, Gassier, Zoboli, Foli, Casaboni, &c. in the cast, 
nearly identical, by the way, with that in the last 
week ot the season before. Since her indisposition, 
Mlle. Tietjens has been recruiting by the sea-side, 
ang her re-4ppearance as Donna Anna testified to the 
r@overy of her old strength and powers. There is 
no finer Donna Anna on the stage than hers; and 
never was hers finer. The grand air of denuncia- 
tion, the letter-song, the fierce duet “Fuggi crudele,”’ 
the beautiful trio “Protegga il giusto ciel,” were all 
taken with spirit and intention, and electrified the 
audience. Mlle. Kellogg’s Zerlina is full of loveli- 
ness—distinguished no less by the sweetness of her 
voice and its flexibility than by the purity and sim- 
plicity of the conception, with the animation and vi- 
vacity of the country beauty affording some very 
charming points. Mlle. Sinico played the not very 
gracious part of Elvira in artistic fashion, and sang 
extremely well. All likewise good in their spheres 
were the Ottavio of Sig. Bettini, the Giovanni, of Sig. 
Gassier, the Leporello of Sig. Zoboli, and the Com- 
mendatore of Sig. Foli. 

On Tuesday “Zucrezia Borgia” was given, and on 
Thursday “Ze Nozze di Figaro,” with the following 
cast,—A/maviva, Mr. Santley ; Figaro, Sig. Gassier; 
Bartolo, Sig. Zoboli ; Barsilio, Mr. Lyall; Don Cur- 
zio, Sig. Agretti; Antonio, Sig. Casaboni ; Cherubino, 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini; Marcellina, Mlle. Corsi ; 
Susanna, Mile. Sinico ; and La Contessa, Mile. Tiet- 
jens 


Royat Itattan Opera. The Theatre opened on 
Tuesday, March 29, with Norma. 

On Thursday Verdi’s Don Carlos was performed, 
with Mile. Doria (Tebaldo—in place of Mile. Locat- 
telli), Sig. Naudin (Carlos), Sig. Graziani (Rodri- 
go), Sig. Bagagiolo (Grand Inquisitor), M. Petit 
(Philip II.), Sig. Rossi (Herald), and Sig. Fallar 
(Friar). 

Saturday Rigoletto, for the debut of two new sing- 
ers, Miles. Vanzini and Mayer, and the first appear- 
ance of Sig. Mario. 

The debut on Thursday of Mlle. Vanzini, at Co- 
vent Garden, as Oscar, in the “Ballo in Maschera,” 
was attended with much pleasant interest. She is a 
graceful and vivacious actress, possessing a flexible 
ahd ringing voice of great softness, sweetness, and 
contpass. Her sympathetic qualities were strikingly 
disrlayed in the role ef the page, who is too often 
left in the hands of mediocrity. In the favorite “E 
scherzo od e follia” she won an encore. As the sor- 
ceress Ulrica, Mile. Mayer was outweighted ; in fact 
she was utterly unfitted for such a part, lacking im- 
ap iene and vocal power. Amelia was played 

y Mme. Fricci, and Renato by Sig. Graziani. Mario 
was in very good voice. 

On Saturday Mile. Fioretti appeared as Elvira of 
he “Puritani,” given for the first time this season ; 
while Sig. Mario was Arturo. Many years have 
passed since this opera, written specially for the won- 
derful quartet, Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and La- 
blache, has been performed at Covent Garden ; its 
return was therefore singularly welcome. Mlle. Fio- 
retti’s excellent voice, so sweet and clear in its up- 
per register, and her wonderful vocalization, went 
far as substitute for that quality which Mlle. Fioretti 
lacks—the subtle quality which we may call fascina- 
tion. Her singing commanded admiration, but her 
dramatic abilities were strangely deficient. But vo- 
cal merit nearly supplied the place of dramatic 
charm, and compelled an encore for the ‘‘Vergin vez- 
zosa.” In Arturo, Mario displayed much feeling and 
passion, and interpreted the “A te o Cara” with in- 
effable pathos and tenderness, such as almost hid the 
deficiency of a fast-failing voice.— Orchestra. 


The Athenceum says of the London season thus far : 


Signor Verdi rules the hour at the time being. 
We have had his oppressive “Don Carlo,” his mere- 
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tricious ‘La Traviata,” his repulsive “Rigoletto,” all 
within the compass of a very few days. There is no 
need to re-state the judgment already passed here on 
this gloomy and hectic music, in which the art is 
driven to such extravagances of effect as to lose al- 
most the semblance of Art, and to trench on charla- 
tanry. The composer, in his later works, has lost 
that spontaneity of melody which carried his audi- 
ence at first, and has affected intricacy upon a most 
slender basis of constructive science to support his 
fancies and embroideries. Yet his works go down, 
while the superb ‘“‘Semiramide” of Signor Rossini— 
aided by the advantages of the great voice of Mlle. 
Tietjens, and the real vocal grace of Mme. Trebelli 
(the most accomplished contralto. we know at the time 
present)—is received with indifference. There is 
more beauty in the first act of that opera (too 
lengthy though it be, a bad consequence of Sig. Ros- 
sini’s indifference to the arrangement of his /ibretti) 
than in all Sig. Verdi’s bombastic productions put 
together. In “La Traviata,” Mlle. Kellogg (who 
has distinctly made her mark, and not a shallow one, 
on her public) re-appeared, with more than her last 
ear’s success. In “Rigoletto,” the vocal accomp- 
ishments of Mme. Fioretti carried off the obvious 
discrepancy between the person and the part. 


Bovight’s ournal of Music, 
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First Triennial Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. 

Musical interest has its centre for this week at 
least in Boston. Five great Oratorios in one 
week, grandly given by a well balanced, well 
trained force of 750 voices, with an orchestra of 
more than a hundred instruments, the best solo 
singers in the country, and one of the grandest 
organs in the world, as well as inthe noblest Mu- 
sic Hall in the whole country—besides four Sym- 
phony Concerts, with splendid programmes and 
by such an orchestra :—this may indeed be called 
a Festival. Now there might be more of smoke 
than fire in all this; the American people often 
err in the ambition to do things on a bigger scale 
than others, to compel cheap wonder by display 
of quantity, with too small regard toquality. So 
this great Festival might have been a windy, un- 
satisfactory, self-glorifying enterprise, a piling of 
Ossa upon Pelion of imposing “monster” concerts, 
of doubtful influence on musical taste and culture, 
compared with the usual more quiet influences. 
But both the spirit and the matter and the man- 
ner of it forbid that supposition. The musical 
matter chosen is all of the highest intrinsic worth, 
deserving large interpretation, and to be receiv- 
ed with ears and souls quickened by a general sym- 
pathy ; the means of execution are adequate in 
every sense ; the labor of arrangement, organi- 
zation and rehearsal has been earnest and con- 
tinuous, and all prompted by an artistic desire to 
make all these means codperate with ease and 
certainty in a performance as nearly perfect as 
possible in this busy and distracting world, and 
in an inclement season particularly trying to 
singers’ throats and to the whole musical and 
moral temper of any but an utterly unsensitive 
“harp of a thousand strings.” 

Our old Handel and Haydn Society made a 
brave first experiment of musical festivals in May, 
1857. In spite of bad weather, of the amount 
of public scepticism or indifference then to be 
overcome, and of the comparatively small means 
then at their command (although unprecedented 


in this country for that time), the measure of 
success was, to say the least, convincing; the 
plan was destined to succeed, after a few more 
trials, with more means and experience, and 





growing taste,in the community to meet the in- 
vitations half way. A prime condition of that 
effort was our possession of a worthy Music Hall. 
Three years ago, May, 1865, the Society chose 
the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary for anoth- 
er and more matured attempt, and on a larger 
scale. By that time the Great Organ stood in 
the Hall, a proud hope realized. The love of 
chorus practice had spread more among our peo- 
ple, not a few of the most cultivated families con- 
tributing a voice or two to the vocal ranks, and 
the Society, under zealous and judicious manage- 
ment, was in better condition than ever before. 
Public interest, too, in great music of all kinds 
had grown more and more encouraging, and a 
bolder, higher aim (this time instead of a three 
days’ Festival, as in ’57, it was for a whole week, 
the chorus at its fullest numbered 700 voices, 
and the orchestra of 75 had been raised to 100), 
yet cautious as it was bold, secured a signal suc- 
cess. Though it cost more than $17,000, not 
only were the guarantors not taxed as before, 
but there was left a balance of $4,000, to be di- 
vided between the two great War charities and 
the Societies own fund for further musical use- 
fulness. 

This week the Society inaugurates the custom 
of agreat Triennial Musical Festival. It has 
felt the musical temper of the community and the 
musical means of the country clearly and long 
enough, and now feels its own strength and ten- 
dency and temper well enough to be able to re- 
solve, that this thing, now, on the third trial, 
done with something like completeness and with 
the sure instinct of success in it through every 
stage of its preparation, is not for once, but from 
this time forward shall become the custom, a 
great feast of music to come round, as regularly 
as that in Birmingham, every third year in Bos- 
ton. 

The present Festival goes as far beyond that of 
1865, as that went beyond the one of 1857. The 
foundations have been laid broad and deep, and all 
the preparation made with judgment, energy and 
skill. The guaranty fund, subscribed by 200 indi- 
viduals and firms, amounts to nearly $50.000; but 
there is not the slightest fear that any one will be 
called upon to pay a dollar; the sale of tickets for 
the season and for each single Oratorio and Concert 
soon made the thing financially sure. The chorus of 
the Society, never averaging so well before in num- 
bers, or in quality of voices, or in the right sort of 
musical spirit, has been kept in rehearsal nearly all 
winter on the oratorios, and lately on the choral parts 
of the Ninth Symphony, and Mr. Zerraun’s drill 
has been more critical and searching, as well as more 
inspiring, even than before. The parts are uncom- 
monly well balanced. According to the printed list 
contained in the handsomely printed and convenient 
Book Programme of the Festival, the Soprano sing- 
ers number 230, the Alto 171, the Tenor 142, and 
the Bass 204, making a total of 747 voices. For sev- 
eral weeks past there have been four rehearsals in a 
week, and so nearly filled have been the wide half 
circles of the lower (Bumstead) Hall with actual 
singers, that there has been small room for listeners. 
For solo singers, although the hopes which for some 
time rested upon one or two of the famous English 
singers and upon the great German baritone Stock- 
hausen, were disappointed, the government have 
been able to present a goodly list, headed by Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa and Miss ADELAIDE PuHILLIPpPs, 
each a host in herself, and continuing with such 
names of good assurance as Miss J. E. Houston, 
Mrs. Cary, Mr. Georce Simpson, of New York, 
(who sang ulso in our first Festival), and Messrs. 
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James Wuirtney, J. F. Wiwncu, H. Witpe, J. F. 
Rupotrusen and M. W. Wuityey.” Two distin- 
guished instrumental solo artists were engaged, too, 
for the afternoon concerts,—Miss ALIDE Topp, the 
young Gorman Pianiste, pupil of von Biilow, and 
Mr. Cart Rosa, the violinist. The grand orches- 
tra is even finer than that of three years ago, and 
numbers 115 musicians. To the sixty odd of our 
own, who have been moulded together and consoli- 
dated and refined during the last three years by the 
good exercise afforded by the Harvard Symphony 
Concerts, are added about 40 of the best members of 
the New York Philharmonic Society and several 
from Philadelphia.—among them many welcome 
faces of the old “Germania.” The proportions are 
excellent,—22 first violins, headed by our own WIL- 
LiAM Scuuttze, with Jutius Ercuserc as Lieu- 
tenant; 20 second violins ; 12 violas; 10 violoncellos; 
13 double basses ; 4 flutes, besides piccolo ; 4 oboes ; 
4 clarionets ; 4 bassoons; 6 horns; 4 trumpets ; 1 
cornet ; 3 trombones; 2 ophicleids; 1 serpent; 4 
instruments of percussion. But our record will be 


more interesting if we give the names,— 


Ast. Violins. Zoehler, F. Clarionsts. 
Schultze. Wiesel. Weber. 
E.cuberg. Endres. Kalkmann, 
Meisel. Keller, Liebsch. 
WwW 4. Bauer. Albrecht. 
Suck, I, Schwartz. Bassoons. 
Lo sea, Schillinger. Eltz, P. 
Lothian. Tlaupt. Sohst. 
Sehulz. Unger. Hochstein. 
Trautmann. Lobstein. Regestein IIT. 
Schmidt. Violoncellos. Horns. 
Van Olker. Fries, W. Hamann. 
Coenen. Suck, A Murphy. 
Gaertner. Rietzel Regestein I. 
Besig. Moorhouse, Kluge. 
Reyer. Heindl, A. Kuestenmacher. 
Herwig. Schmitz. Plagemann. 
Hahn. KBrannes. Trumpets. 
Grill. Hennig. Tleinicke. 
Weingarten. Hoch. Arbuckle. 
Prahl. Allner. Pinter. 
Walther. Double Basses. Brown. 
Plate. Stein. Cornet; 

2d Violins. Regestein IT. Pat 
Eichler, C. Friese. Frombones. 
Eichler, J. Steinmann. Lacroix 
Goering. Kammerling. Letsch 
Schneider, A. Kehrhahn. Saul. 
Ford. Bapp. Ophicleide. 
Ficner. Bartels. Gumprecht. 
Beyer. Pfeiffenschneider. Miersch. 
Kunzmann. Rehder. Serpent 
Krebs. Heinicke. Cundy. 
Mullaly T. Preusser. Double Drums 
Mullaly IT. Gebhardt. Stoehr, H. 
Sentz. Flutes. Side Drum§ Trian- 
Jarvis. Zoehler, Fd. Stoehr, W. (gle 
Fitz I. Tleindl, E. Cymbal. 
Bernstein, A. Rametti. Field 
Bernstein, J. Ryan, W. s m. 
Henamm. Piccolo. Simpson. 
Bahls. Schlimper. Orch. Librarian. 
Schneider, G. Oboes. Leis. 
Wieland, De Ribas. Nichols. 

Violas. Eller. Chorus Librarian. 

Ryan, T. Ohlemann. Bedlington, S. M. 
Heindl, F. Faulwasser. Total 115. 








The New York and Philadelphia quota of the or- 
chestra having arrived, Sunday(May 3) was devoted 
to rehearsals :—in the morning, of the grand orches- 
tral symphonies and overtures, and of the Schumann 
Concerto with the Friinlein Alide Topp ;—in the 
evening, of the opening concert of the Festival for 
Tuesday morning. ‘This last was a public rehearsal, 
each of the nearly 800 singers being allowed to bring 
a friend, while all the remaining space of the great 
Hall was more than filled by those who paid a dollar 
for admission. For the first time the full force, vo- 
cal and instrumental, was brought together; when 
lo! a curious difficulty, there was too much of a 
good thing! As the Sopranos on the one side, and 
the Contraltos on the other, filed in upon the plat- 
form, the human tide kept rising rank upon rank up 
either slope, until it even trenched upon the side bal- 
conies ; where were the gentlemen Tenors and Bass- 
es to find room? They bestowed themselves in the 
corners round the organ, in the balconies and finally 
away up in the second balcony above, and still more 
remained outside, to wander about the hall finding 
no place or “coigne of vantage” whence to join their 
voices with their brethren, while the great choir and 


orchestra and organ rolled out their mighty floods oi 
harmony. But this was an evil not irremediable ; 
better err on the safe side, and have too many rather 





than too few; a natural shrinkage has to be allowed 
for; and it is a fact of choral, at least of Handel and 
Haydn Society experience, that to make sure of 600 
singers, at least 800 must be invited. What, should 
they all accept! Well, many evils cure themselves, 
—as Tuesday morning showed. 

OPENING OF THE FESTIVAL. 


Tuesday, May 5, was in all respects a bright, aus- 
picious day. Even the weather of this so far black 
and wintry Spring for once was sunshiny and delight- 
ful. By the appointed hour of eleven, the large and 
eager audience were in their places; presently the 
tide of orchestra and singers—the latter reduced to a 
convenient 700—flooded all the stage again, and only 
the adjoining lower balconies; and at that moment 
the Music Hall indeed presented a beautiful and bril- 
liant aspect, yet with wise abstinence from extra or- 
nament. What first followed may as well be told in 
the language of the Advertiser : 

In the lull that ensued after the principals and the 
conductor had been welcomed to their places, Dr. 
Upham, President of the Society, stepped forward 


and spoke as follows : 

“T will detain you, ladies and gentlemen,only fora 
single moment. Three years ago about this time, 
the Handel and Haydn Society celebrated here the 
fiftieth anniversary of their existence as an incorpo- 
rated body. 

“To-day they inaugurate a series of musical per- 
formances which they hope may prove to be the first 
of a long and unbroken succession of triennial festi- 
vals, similar in their nature to, and on a scale com- 
mensurate with, those great musical gatherings 
which, for more than half a century have been kept 
up triennially at Birmingham, .and, if not triennially, 
at brief intervals only, at Liverpool, at Worcester, at 
Gloucester, at York, and elsewhere in Great Britain, 
and more recently in the larger cities along the val- 
ley of the Rhine in Germany. What shall be the 
success of this undertaking remains to be seen. 

“Tt becomes my duty, as it is also my pleasure 
and my privilege, to welcome you to the feast, and, 
on behalf of my associates in the government and of 
the members of the society over which I have the 
honor to preside, to thank you sincerely and most 
cordially for the evidence you have given, by your 
presence here this morning, of your sympathy and 
codperation in the responsible duties that are before 
us. 
“Twill only add that it has seemed to the directors 
of the Music Hall association an appropriate occasion 
on whicheto place against these walls the rare and 
beautiful sculptures which have recently been pre- 
sented to the association by Miss Charlotte Cushman, 
and which are now, for the first time, to be publicly 
seen. 

“These are the busts of Beethoven, of Palestrina, 
and of Mozart,—designed by Wilhelm Matthieu, a 
Danish sculptor, living at Rome, who was a com- 
panion and co-worker with Thorwaldsen, and whose 
works, I venture to say can claim fellowship and 
equality with those of the great master I have named, 
with those of Canova and of Dannecker. 

“It is a beautiful custom in the cities of the Old 
World to connect the first exhibition ofa rare work 
of art with imposing pageant and ceremony. 


‘¢As ef yore the swart Egyptians rent the air with choral 


song 
When Osiris’ golden statue triumphing thev bore along; 
As along the streets of Florence, borne in glad procession, 


went 
Cimabue’s famed Madonna, praised by voice and instrument ;’ 


“So, as I have said, it has seemed most fortunate 
and opportune now and here to associate the unveil- 
ing of these creations of a kindred art—the almost 
living and breathing portraitures of this great trio of 
musical kings,—with their own solemn revelations 
in symphony and in song.” 

As Dr. Upham ended his brief and judicious pre- 
face, the curtains which had been hanging against 
the rear wall of the Music Hall were let fall, and 
there were disclosed the busts of Palestrina and of 
Mozart, poised upon their symbolical brackets, one 
at the right and the other at the left of the Apollo 
Belvidere. Many of the audience rose eagerly in 
their places, the chorus waved their handkerchiefs, 
and Charlotte Cushman’s gift was acknowledged 
with many a token of appreciation and pleasure. 
For the remaining bust and bracket—the Beethoven 
—no place has yet been decided upon, and they are 
temporarily set up in the lower vestibule. 

Then ZerRann waved his baton, and all the 


voices and the instruments and the great Organ, at 





which sat Mr. B. J. Lane, burst at once upon the 
ear, fortissimo, in all their weight and splendor, in the 
Choral, “Ein feste Burg,” with which Nicolai begins 
his Festival Overture. We have only room now to 
say that the whole concert was a magnificent success, 
and that the three works, the Choral Overture, the 
95th Psalm and the “Hymn of Praise” by Mendels- 
sohn, were indeed admirably rendered, Mme. Rosa 
and Miss Purtuiprs being in fine voice and mood, 
and Mr. Simpson well up to his task in the tenor 
solos. Indeed, we think we never heard an Oratorio 
performance on the whole so perfect, so electrifying, 
as that of the “Hymn of Praise” on Tuesday, both in 
the opening symphonic movements and the vocal 
part which follows.—“Samson” went almost equally 
well in the evening; and glorious was the Sympho- 
ny Concert of Wednesday afternoon, of which the 
sensation was the wonderful piano performance 
(Schumann’s Concerto and one of Liszt’s Rhapsodies 
Hongroises) by Miss Atipe Torr.—But, we must 
return to these tempting topics and complete the 
story of the Festival next time. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Wasnincton, May 3.—Walt. Whitman writes 
somewhere in his prose poetry, “All music is what 
awakes from you when you are reminded by the in- 
struments.” You can easily imagine then what mu- 
sic awoke in my soul when last week I was remind- 
ed by the instruments of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club ; what pleasant memories running back now 
close upon a score of years (for this is their nineteenth 
season), memories of all that is sweetest and best in 
music and in friendship; memories of such and so 
many pleasant evenings in many pleasant places, 
chief among them, as you and many friends remem- 
ber, those rooms where Ary Scheffer’s Dante and 
Beatrice, and Crawford’s Beethoven looked down 
from among other gems of all beautiful arts, on us, 
and seemed to listen with us to the delightful strains. 
You can believe that it was indeed pleasant to see 
the familiar faces of the Club here, and the not less 
friendly countenance of Mr. J. C. D. Parker, who 
came with them. They gave two concerts, in Met- 
zerott Hall, a place not congenial for that sort of 
music. It is too long and cheerless, and at times 
noisy ; nevertheless, on both evenings was well filled 
with the very élite of the musical people of this city, 
where you see people from all the corners of the 
earth. For example, on these evenings, sat not far 
apart the official representatives of Abdul Medjid, 
(if that is the right name of the present Sultan), of 
Her Majesty Victoria and of Kamehameha, King of 
the Sandwich Islands! If it had not been a concert 


of classical music, doubtless Kit Carson would have 
been present with fierce and wicked painted Indians 
from the distant plains by the Rocky Mountains. So 
much for the company, which, wherever it hailed 
from, was intelligent and appreciative of the very 
excellent programmes which were given. 

April 21. 

Quintet in B flat, No. 2, op. 87..........4 Mendelssohn. 
Rhapsodie for Flute. .......... 066 eeeeeeeeeees Tershack. 
Edward Heindl. 

Quintet in E flat, op. 44, for Piano & Strings.Schumann. 
Mr. Parker and Club. 





Legend for Violin. .......ccccevcccesccccoese Wieniawski. 
William Schultze. 
Finale, 2d act of Euryanthe. Arranged.......... Weber. 
April 22. 

Quintet in A, op. 108, with Clarionet............. Mozart. 

Andante and Finale from the Sonate Duo for Piano and 
Yeello im G@ MINOF. .... 2... cece eee ee eeees Mendelssohn. 

Messrs. Parker and F ries. 

Fantasie for Flute. .......--e+eeseeeeceeeeeues Briccialdi. 

Fairies Chorus and Scene from Oberon........... Weber. 

Second Trio in C minor, op. 66............ Mendelssohn. 


This is all familiar to you and it is needless to say 
how they played what you have heard so often ; 
suffice it to say that to all the audience it was a real 
feast of good things, in a place where good things 
are rare indeed. The solos by Messrs. Parker, 
Schultze and Heindl, of course received their due 
share of commendation. The Mendelssohn Club 
have many friends here, and will always be sure of a 
hearty welcome. 
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About the same time the “Philharmonic Society” 
gave very acceptably, in some respects very well, 
(though on a miniature scale), Zhe Messiah. Their 
chorus numbers some hundred and fifty remarkably 
good voices and remarkably well drilled by their 
conductor, Dr. J. P. Caulfield, whose brother Mr. 
V. W. Caulfield, in default of an orchestra (which 
alas, cannot be had here), played admirable accom- 
paniments; while Mrs. J. P. Caulfield, sang the 
alto solos. With such intelligent professional aid 
from this family, a good deal of real life has been in- 
fused into the Society. Mrs. Mozart (well known 
in Boston), Mr. Simpson of New York, and Mr. F. 
G. Chase of this city, gave the other solos as well as 
we hear them any where, save on rare occasions, 80 
that the performance was one to be greatly enjoyed, 
in spite of its limited scale. Best of all, though, is 
the good influence exerted or that may be exerted, in 
such a place as this in favor of good music, by such 
a body of cultivated amateurs. 

Then came three nights of German opera; the 
same good company we have often heard in Boston ; 
but Faust I have never heard so badly done as they 
sang it. The orchestra was abominable, the chorus 
only less bad, so that even the ever charming Fred- 
erici, and Himmer, and Johannsen and Hermanns, 
lost all their charm in such surroundings. The sec- 
ond night they gave Fra Diavolo, and the third night 
Martha, more within the grasp of an orchestra ap- 
parently improvised, and therefore better done ; the 
last night being by far the best of the three, Johann 
sen and Frederica singing in it, the latter one of the 
most charming Nancys I ever heard, as you can casi- 
ly imagine, so fresh and sweet in voice, face and ac- 
tion is she, and so well suited to the part. 

Next week we are to have La Grande Duchesse and 
La Belle Helene, and then I suppose for all music 
must fall back upon the Marine Band. The public 
grounds of the Capitol and the White House are 
green as June, fragrant as can be with violets and 
hyacinths and all spring blossoms; the ladies are 
ready with their finery from the latest “opening,” and 
it is indeed time for the bard to play. w. 

Frorencr, Irary, Marcu 29. My dear Journal : 
T have the pleasure of sending you the programme* of 
an agreeable little musical entertainment given last 
week by the “Cherubini Society.” We have about 
forty members of nearly every nation under the sun, 
but meet on the common ground of music and Ital- 
ian. Like Mr. Parker’s club in Boston, we have 
weekly rehearsals for the study of good music, and 
occasionally give our friends the benefit of our labors. 
I think it is the only society of the kind in Florence, 
and opportunities to hear other than Italian Opera 
music, and that not of the best, are rare. On this 
occasion we had present Mme. Rosaline, the daugh- 
ter of Cherubini, a most charming looking old lady, 
who by chance was passing through Florence. After 
the performance of the Cherubini Motet, a superb 
bouquet was given to her by tha Society as a slight 
tribute to the genius and memory of her lamented 
parent. 

We are now hard at work on the “St. Elizabeth” 
of Liszt, and hope to get ready for our third and last 
concert by the end of April, before all the world is 
busy with the Fétes for the Royal Wedding, which 
are to take place the first ten days of May. Wil- 


helmi, the truly great violinist, is to play for us, and 
it is whispered the Abbate himself is coming to con- 
duct our performance. He is the master and friend 
of our accomplished conductress, and takes much in- 
terest in her efforts for the culture of good music, Is 
it not odd, that in this city of music and fine arts no 
such thing as a bust of Cherubini could be found ? 
We wished one very much to decorate our platform 
for the concert. We have suggested to our Sculp- 
tor, Ball, at one time a Parkerite, but now a Cherub, 
that it would be well to make a companion to his 
Liszt bust. Of course vou have heard how delight- 
ed Liszt is with his Chickering Piano. He had it 


* The programme has not come. 





taken to the top of the Rospigliosi Palace for a mu- f 


sical party at which he was to play and accompany 
one of our best young lady amateurs, once of Bos- 
ton. A compliment to America all round, was it 


not ? 
ONE OF THE CHERUBS. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—On Good Friday Haydn’s 
Passion Music and “Creation” were performed by 
the Beethoven Society, with the aid of Mme. Pa- 
repa-Rosa, Mr. Geo. Simpson of New York, and 
Mr. M. W. Whitney of Boston, and an efficient or- 
chestra selected from the New York Philharmonic 
Society,—and most successfully, if we may trust the 
newspapers and an anonymous correspondent. The 
conductor was that zealous and intelligent musician, 
J. G. Barnett, on whom Yale College recently con- 
ferred the honor of the Musical Doctorate. The 
Hartford people seem to be unqualified in their ad- 
miration of Mme. Rosa, especially one enthusiastic 
printer, who, in compliment to “the magnificent 
Queen of Song,” prepared a programme and a little 
book of words, which is indeed a gem of exquisite 
typography, with illuminated borders, and all in 
perfect taste. This display of printer’s art seems to 
have quite upset our anonymous correspondent’s no- 
tions of the relations of things, when he says that the 
Hartford Society, “in being indirectly the means of 
extending such a compliment” to the great singer, 
“may now claim a position second to none in the 
world where she has appeared !”” 

The same correspondent speaks, furthermore, of 
the first performance of a Fairy Opera, “The Tri- 
umph of Spring,” the words and music both by Dr. 
Barnett. It proved very pleasing, well adapted for 
stage effect, the words piquant, brilliant, with a 
spice of fun. 





Poivapetrnia. The Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty performed Judas Maccabeus in their third and 
last concert, April 17. Carl Sentz conducted. The 
solo parts were well sustained, being entrusted to 
Mrs. Sophie Mozart, of New York, soprano; Mr. 
Graf, tenor, and Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Barnhurst, 
bassos. With the exception of Mrs. Mozart, there- 
fore, the singers taking the principal parts are all 
i laa and acquitted themselves with great 
credit. 

The Mendelssohn Society, a young and prosper- 
ous organization, gave the last of its concerts, at the 
Academy of Music, in complimenj to their leader, 
Mr. Jean Luis. The entertainment commenced by 
the performance of the overture to the Magic Flute 
of Mozart, by the superior orchestra of Carl Sentz, 
consisting of forty performers. The very first talent 
of the city made up this fine force of instrumentalists, 
and they acquitted themselves with that degree of 
credit which might have been expected. 

The splendid choral Fantasia of Beethoven,in which 
this Society have in their previous concerts distin- 
guished themselves, was given with elegant taste and 
finish. Mr. Carl Wolfsohn performed the piano solo 
with that artistic grace and brilliancy for which he 
stands pre-eminent in the rendition of the classic mu- 
sic of Beethoven, in Philadelphia, and the chorus 
was given with abandon by the Society. The Rondo 
Brilliante of Mendelssohn, a piano solo of much 
beauty, was to have been performed by Mr. Henry 
G. Thunder, but was necessarily postponed in con- 
sequence of the sudden indisposition of that gentle- 
man, 

The Duet Valse, by Muzio, was sung with spirit 
and expression by Miss Orlina A. Cunnington and 
Mrs. Josephine Schimpf, both of whose merits are 
well and favorably known in this city. Miss Cun- 
nington is the daughter of Dr. Cunnington, our Phil- 
adclphia maestro, possessing a mellifluous soprano 
of superior culture. 

Hiiller’s Lurline was the next piece on the pro- 
gramme, the solos being given with splendid effect 
by Mrs. Behrens and Mr. Habelmann. A singular 
drawback to this part of the performance, however, 
was, that Mrs. Behrens sung in English, and Mr. 
Habelmann in German. The concert closed with 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night. 

The Ninth Beethoven Matinée was given by Mr. 
Carl Wolfsohn on Friday afternoon, in the Foyer of 
the Academy of Music, Miss Rosa Fraenkel singing 
songs by Schubert and Mendelssohn, and some of 
Beethoven’s greatest works performed by Mr. Wolf: 
sohn. Amongst these, were the Grand Sonata in B 
flat, No. 22, the Sonata Opus 27, No. 1, in E flat 
major, and the last Sonata of Beethoven, his “Sona- 
ta Testament.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—As it is proposed, hereafter, to record the 
key, the degree of difficulty &c., of pieces, please notice 
that a capital letter denotes the key; a small Roman let- 
ter indicates the highest note, if on the staff; a small 
italic letter, if above thestaff. Thus,@ means key of G; 
& means that g on the second line is the highest note, and 
€ means that g in the first space above is the highest note. 
Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 7. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Farewell my jolly old comrades. The bachelor’s 


adieu. IToag. 30 
Key of E flat. Highest note, e. 
Very sweet melody, and good sentiment. 
The eye that brightens whenI come. Farnie. 35 


Key of C. Highest note, e. 
Graceful. Melody of Belgravia Waltz. 
Laughing eyes of blue. A toe. Philip Phillips. 30 
Very pretty. 
Flying Trapeze: Lee. 30 
Two in the Morning. G toe. Marriott. 30 
I'll ask my mother, and I’ll let you know next 
Sunday afternoon. F tof. Stanwood. 30 
The last title may (possibly) be repeated in one 
breath. Three comic songs with very agreeable mel- 
odies. The second has a capital ending. All are easy. 
Katy’s letter. . Lady Dufferin. 30 
Capital little Irish song. 
Flower-bells in Spring. _ (Friihlingsglocken). 
Duet. F toa. Kiicken, 60 
Tho’ from thee severed. (Von dir geschieden). 
Duet. A flat to a. Kiicken. 40 
Thousand greetings. (Tausend Gruesse). Abt. 30 


The first two are fine duets of exquisite workman- 
ship, and melodious. The last is equally good, as a 
song. 


Instrumental. 


Trout Brook. Valse Redowa. Wellman. 
Key of E flat. 3d degree of difficulty, or rather 
more difficult than a common waltz. Brilliant. 


35 


Le Chant du Cigne. Blumenthal. 35 
Key of A minor, changing to A major. 4th degree 
of difficulty, or medium. A sort of Song without 
words, plaintive and meledious. 
Mail train Galop. 2. KeyofC. Coote. 35 
Sunbeam Schottisch. Ls “« — G. Kinkel. 
Silver Shower Polka. 2. * ae, . 30 
Whirlwind Galop. 2. «30 


Easy and pretty instructive piece. 
Home, Sweet Home. Var. for Guitar.A. Jayden. 30 
Juanita. bl es A * 30 


Favorites, prettily varied, anf the music does not 
seem to be difficult. 


Divertissement Galop. “Helene.” D. 3. Fradel. 50 
A pretty and brilliant arrangement. 


Books. 


Ampuion. A collection of Four, Five and Six- 
part songs. For Male voices. By J. E. Gould. 


In five books. Complete. $5.00 
Sets of Vocal parts, 4.00 
Piano score, 2.00 
Separate Vocal parts, 1.25 


In the same general style as the well-known Arion, 
and contains a sp of quartets, with 
fresh and spirited words. 


—") llacti, 








Mvstc By MarL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons ata 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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